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Song XVIII 
THE LITTLE OWL 


A gray little owl sat high on a tree, 

Blinking as long as his eyes could see; 

He folded his wings and smoothed them right, 
Then said, “Dear folks, good-night, good-night.”’ 


He did not say to the moon, good-night, 

For the owl knew well she was shining bright; 
For she and the owl, while the old world slept, 
Watch over all of the animals kept! 


The owl felt glad, so he gave his cry— 
““Who’re you? who-hoo?” to all that passed by; 
And still he stays near his hole in the tree, 

Till morning dawns for you and for me. 
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IN OUR VESTIBULE 


Welcome to our birthday party! “Wisdom” has provided 
- bountifully for you all. Royal and Blanche will serve in ‘““The Nest’’ 
and “Booster” rooms. Mrs. Pettinger will furnish a delightful menu 
for the Youth. Our Mrs. Raab will preside with ma- 
The Party ternal grace over the Home table. So make yourselves 
perfectly at home and enjoy it, for this is the last gather- 
ing we will have in the present pretty home of ‘“Wisdom.”’ 


You see, it seems best that this should be. There have been 
many requests that the “Home Department” be restored to our 
monthly magazine, “Unity,” and this has been decided upon. The 
Wee and Youth and Booster Departments will be continued in “Wis- 

dom.” So for the convenience and economy of the 
The Change press work, ‘““Wisdom” will come to you hereafter in 

form about like our “Weekly Unity,” but published 
monthly. You will have all the comforts and benefits, if not the lux- 
uries, of the larger magazine. 


The subscription price will be returned to its original fifty 
cents per annum, and those who have already paid their dollar for 
subscription, will be credited for that amount on the new list. 


Let us join in this Birthday afhrmation for ‘““Wisdom:" ‘That 
her twentieth year shall be one of unprecedented usefulness and 
prosperity.” 


' 
Ney, 
N 
One 


THE STORY OF LOVIE 
MyrTLe FILLMORE 
Chapter XIII 
SEVEN TIMES ONE 


=] EVEN summers have garnered 

} their golden sunlight; seven 
autumns lighted their torches 
of flame, seven winters hung 
with pearl and ermine the 
little forest, and seven spring- 
times pitched green tents 
there, since the coming of 


It is the first of June, and Lovie is seven 
times one today. The soul of the little 
wood is all aglow with expectancy, for there 
are to be a hundred little guests at Lovie’s 
birthday party. 

The big oak and the creature-folk have 
talked it all over with Lovie, for she has 
told them again and again the story of 
these “‘sunless children,” that the little girl 
in the park related to her, and she feels the 
great loving sympathy of all the wood re- 
spond to her deep compassion for these 
little ones who have never had trees, nor 
flowers, nor birds, nor grass in all their 
lives, nor sunshine in their dark homes "way, 
"way down in the big, big city. The little 
girl said so, and the little girl knew, be- 
cause she lived down there herself. 

f course, everything will help make this 
the very happiest day that ever dawned. 
Lovie is sure of that, for her own little 
heart is so full of it. In the whispering of 
the big oak she hears the promise: “I will 
make of my branches loving arms of pro- 
tection for these dear children.”” And in 
the chirp of the red-bibbed robin, the assur- 
ance—“‘I will sing, cheer, cheer to them all 
the day long.” And the chatter of the 
cunning squirrel to her is the merry dec- 
laration: ‘“‘I will whisk and frisk and wave 
my busy tail to make them happy.”” And 
even the fragrant grass seemed promising: 
Me will make it cool and soft for their tiny 
eet.” 

And so all things are Lovie’s happy con- 
federates. The contagion of her supreme 
desire‘ to make happiness for these little 
guests has spread over the city, so that there 
is no end to offers of automobiles and other 
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conveyances for the transportation of these 
tenement children to Wiseman’s Wildwood. 
But Lovie is not aware of all this, nor of 
the transformation that has taken place in 
her little guests since the boys found them 
in the dirty street. 

Never was more thorough scrubbing, 
combing and clipping done to any young- 
sters, than these received at kindly hands 
of motherly women, who offered their serv- 
ices to help along. And oh, the delight of 
these children when put into new and pretty 
garments provided through the loving 
thought of Lovie’s grandfather! You 
never would have guessed from this how 
displeased he was when Jack and Trixie 
first told him of Lovie’s desire to have these 
children come to her birthday party. Why, 
the old proud spirit fairly blazed in him at 
the thought of his darling entertaining the 
slums; but we'll omit the records of his 
words, for only the good is true, and we 
want only the true recorded here. 

Jack and Trixie were silent, for they 
knew he would see it altogether differently 
when Lovie presented the subject to him; 
and it was so. A little later Lovie, wi 
one hand on her grandfather’s ra 
and with face pressed close to his, was tell- 
ing him about these little sunless children, 
"way, ever-so-far down in the big city, and 
how more than anything else in all the 
world she wanted them to come to her 
pretty wood, where the sun could shine upon 
them through the cool green leaves and the 
trees could whisper to them and the grass 
and flowers kiss their dear feet and make 
their hearts so happy they'd never, never 
forget it in all their lives. 

There was something irresistible in 
Lovie’s manner of putting the case. The 
child’s soul had conceived a truth that had 
something more in it than a day of pleasure 
for these sunless, loveless children—there 
was a demand in it that plowed deep into 
the heart of her proud grandfather, and 
turned up fertile soil there. The seeds of 


a new consciousness sprang up within him. 


Lovie. 


It was as if he were given to see what this 
child had conceived—the kinship of all 


humanity; as if his great love for her must 


include love for all children. The accident 
of birth seemed a vain trifle to him now. 
Children were children, whatever their en- 
vironment, and demanded love and care to 
bring out the divine in them. But we are 
not going to spy into the new intentions that 
have set his soul afire in the last thirty min- 
utes; we will be content with watching the 
outcome. 

Of course Lovie was promised all she 
had asked, and more, too. And as she put 
her little arms about her grandfather's will- 
ing neck and kissed him over and over, she 
assured him he was the very dearest “‘fad- 
der-grand”” that any little girl could have, 


It was Lovie’s own sweet way of always. 


addressing him as “‘fadder-grand,” with 
accent on the grand; and a very appropriate 
title it seemed for that stately gentleman. 
When Lovie led her grandfather into 
Trixie’s pretty boudoir, and joyously an- 
nounced to her father and mother what she 
and “‘fadder-grand”’ were going to do, there 
was a merry twinkle in Jack’s eyes, but he 
only said, “‘A little child shall lead them.” 
““Yes,”” answered his sire with face 
aglow, “‘A little child has more power than 
a king on his throne, for within the last half 


hour this one has wrought a miracle in me.. 


I know not how, but I am as one delivered 
from a great darkness. I think I must be 
ready for your new humanity.” 

Jack and Trixie expressed their delight, 
but Lovie, apparently oblivious of all else, 
stood surveying her grandfather with that 
look that takes no account of flesh and 
blood. Then a radiance came into her face 
and she exclaimed, “Oh, fadder-grand, it’s 
gone, it’s gone; it’s light, it’s light all over. 
There used to be a place that didn’t shine, 
but now, fadder-grand, it shines;’’ and the 
child rushed into his arms and buried her 
face in his bosom. It was the habit of 
Lovie to describe people as light and dark. 
There was no good and bad to her; it was 
all light and darkness, according as the 
Spirit shone out or was obscured. 

After leaving Lovie, Mr. Wiseman, who 
was now thoroughly alive to the spirit of 
the occasion, summoned to his aid the three 


boys whom we first knew as Pinkey, 
Pigeontoe and Crutches, but afterwards as 
Philip, Henry and Richard, grown now 
into youths of industry and promise. 

Small wonder these boys were only too 
familiar with the districts from which 
Lovie’s birthday guests were to be gathered, 
and that they should enter heartily into the 
plan for securing for these desolate children 
a happy holiday. 

It was with reluctance that they con- 
sented to let Mr. Wiseman accompany 
them on this expedition into the slums of the 
city; they wanted to spare him. But 
Lovie’s grandfather was not to be spared 
anything. A desire had been born in him 
to know the bare facts concerning these un- 
canny districts, and for reasons of his own 
he was determined to do so. 

Philip naturally took the lead and desig- 
nated ““Kid’s Row,” as a starter. “*For,” 
as he explained, “there used to be more 
kids to the square inch here than you could 
‘shake a stick at.’ Women who couldn't 
get about, used to keep “em while their 
mothers worked or wandered. I was one 
of them myself once. Nights we’s packed 
so thick on the floor you couldn’t step.” 
And then as the past recollections rushed 
over him, Philip’s voice took on eloquent 
pathos as he continued, “And oh, Mr. 
Wiseman, none but those who have felt it 
can know what it means to poor in a 
big city! If it hadn’t been for that little 
woods and Mr. Jack and Mrs. Wiseman, 
I suppose we'd been slumming it yet, and 
Richard a cripple.” 

What volumes were contained in Philip’s 
simple statement! There were thoughts 
set going in this multi-millionaire’s mind 


‘that boded much, for surely if a little 


wholesome association and training could 
raise these three boys out of the slums into 
unseful manhood, it were far better to pro- 
vide for such, than to punish for crimes that 
need never be. 

So while the boys were piloting Mr. 
Wiseman through scenes we have no desire 
to transcribe, he beheld in the dirty, ragged, 
haggard children that were to be Lovie's 
birthday guests, the innocent victims of such 
environment; and almost instantaneously, 


with the thought of helping them, came the 
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tormenting remembrance that one of his 
agents had told him of a foreclosure “‘on 
some rotten property’ somewhere in this 
locality. What if this should be it, and he 
should prove to be the legal landlord of 
these awful tenements? The thought was 
sickening, and he hid his face in his hands, 
unable to gaze upon what might be the 
product of his own avarice. The boys, 
taking note of this strange action, thought 
the unwholesome air had affected him, and 
urged him to return to his waiting machine. 
But no, Lovie’s grandfather determined 
more than ever to face it out. Some day 
it will be different here. Some day! but 
we'll leave that for him to work out. 

But ‘tis Lovie’s birthday, and loving, 
motherly hands have cleansed these little 
ones and gowned them in pretty new dresses 
provided by “‘an unknown friend,”’ and 
wonderful wagons without horses have 
come and whirled them away into the sun- 
shine and out into a world of beauty. They 
live in that short ride a lifetime of enjoy- 
ment. Children of the sunlight can never 
know what this delicious whirl through sun- 
shine and fresh air means to children of the 
tenements. 

And then to be put down in such a 
wonder-world as Wiseman’s Wildwood! 
Some of the children who had heard of 
heaven thought they were there, and others 


who had in some way learned of fairyland 
were sure this was it. And when they dis- 
covered Lovie in her bower of roses under 
the big oak waiting for them, some thought 
“angel” and some But one little 
girl, unable to restrain her feelings, cried 
out, “Oh, her’s a fairy, her’s a fairy, for 
I've seen ‘em in picturs.”” When the boys 
brought them close to Lovie you could feel. 
the children hold their breath in admiration 
and wonder, for Lovie put out her hands 
and welcomed them in a way they had 
never known before. And something grew 
light within them, and this radiant little girl 
made them feel that they were like her, and 
she told them of the trees and birds and 
flowers. And they sat down on the soft 
green grass and listened, and the trees 
whispered to them and the birds sang to 
them and the sun shone for them, and all 
the day long there was joy and gladness 


‘everywhere in that little wood for these 


happy visiting children. 

oh, the feast and the flowers! It 
would take volumes to tell all that day had 
in it for Lovie and her little guests. And 
when the glorious day came to a close and 
the children where whirled away home 
again, every one was laden with sweets and 
flowers, and, better still, in each little heart 
shone a love-light Lovie had kindled there, 
that could never, never be extinguished. 

(To be continued.) 


POPPIE’S SONG 


In sunshine bright and glancing, 
Underneath the summer sky, 

We poppies gay are dancing, 
While the busy bees sail by. 


Every breeze that comes our way 
Is a partner bright and gay; 
Every sunbeam waves his lance 
While we happy poppies dance. 


The summer sounds are swelling 
Into happy harmony, 

And merry birds are telling 
Their joy in sweetest melody. 
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Grasses bend and gaily swing, 
Butterflies with jeweled wing 
Float in fairy dalliance 
While we happy poppies dance. 


Then the gentle night comes bending 
Over us her shadowy wing, 

Quiet rest and peace extending 
Unto every living thing. 


We, too, swing our drowsy bells 
Where each weary mortal dwells, 
And the stars their vigil keep 


O’er us while we poppies sleep. 
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SUNDAY LESSONS 


THE BARREN FIG TREE AND THE DEFILED TEMPLE—(Temper- 
ance Lesson)——Mark 11 :12-33. 


12. _ And on the morrow, when they were come out from Bethany, he hungered. 

‘13. And seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he might find 
anything thereon: and when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for it was not 
the season of figs. 

‘14. And he answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit from thee hencefor- 
ward for ever. And his disciples heard it. 

15. And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered into the temple, and began 
to cast out them that sold and them that bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables 
of the moneychangers, and the seats of them that sold the doves; 
wee 16. And he would not suffer that any man should carry a vessel through the 
temple. 

17. And he taught, and said unto them, Is it not written, My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all the nations? but ye have made it a den of robbers. 

18. And the chief priests and the scribes heard it, and sought how they might 
destroy him: for they feared him, for all the multitude was astonished at his teaching. 

19. And every evening he went forth out of the city. 

20. And as they passed by in the morning, they saw the fig tree withered away 
from the roots. 

21. And Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him, Rabbi, behold, the fig 

tree which thou cursedst is withered away. 
22. And Jesus answering saith unto them, Have faith in God. 

23. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 
taken up and cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what 
he saith cometh to pass; he shall have it. 

24. Therefore I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them. 

25. And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any 
one; that your Father also who is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 

27. And they come again to Jerusalem: and as he was walking in the temple, 
there come to him the chief priests, and the scribes, and the elders; 

28. And they said unto him, By what authority doest thou these things? or 
who gave thee this authority to do these things? 

29. And Jesus said unto them, I will ask of you one question, and answer me, 
and I will tell you by what authority I do these things. 

0. The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or from men? answer me. 

31. And they reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, From heaven; 
he will say, Why then did ye not believe him? 

32. But should we say, From men—they feared the people: for all verily held 
John to be a prophet. 

33. And they answered Jesus and say, We know not. And Jesus saith unto 
them, Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things. 


GoLDEN TEXT—By their fruits ye shall know them.—Matt.. 7:20. 
The story of the fig tree with its wealth of leaves and no fruit, 
is a splendid parable, and it teaches a much needed lesson. 
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LESSON 6, AUGUST 9 


There are persons who know the Truth and are able to talk it. 
They have many good thoughts at their tongue’s end, and yet they do 
not demonstrate. Like the fig tree, they give promise of fruit, but 
bear not. The reason for this is, in most cases, mental laziness. They 
allow their minds to run along as they will. Thoughts come and go in 
a haphazard way and there is no time when they are masters of their 
thoughts. It is true that many of their thoughts are good and would 
bear fruit soon if they were backed by poise and directive power. 
Such persons blossom forth beautifully. They sometimes -deceive 
even themselves into thinking that a quantity of leaves means fruit- 
fulness. When things begin to get dark and out of harmony, the 
awakening generally comes, and they fret at their inability to demon- 
strate. 

The best way to overcome such a condition is to practice con- 
trolling one’s thoughts. Every day a time should be set aside to be 
used in silent mastery of our thoughts. It is well to select a good 
strong thought, and dwell upon it to the exclusion of all other thoughts. 
By dwelling on a thought, is not meant meaningless repetition of 
words; we should analyze the thought and find out its meaning and 
application, until it broadens and we discover untold good in it. This 
is concentration or prayer in its proper sense. Once such a habit is 
formed there need be no fear of lack of demonstration. 

Our bodies are the temples of the living God. The temple 
from which Jesus drove moneychangers is a symbol of our own minds 
and bodies. All grasping, unkind, impure or worldly thoughts should 
be driven out of our minds, for they are the moneychangers and the 
traders in the temple. 

Only good or God thoughts should have place in the temple of 
the Lord. If there be moneychangers in our temple, let us emulate 
Jesus and drive them forth. Let us keep the temple sweet and holy, 
a place of prayer or good thoughts. For all true, good thoughts are 
prayers. 

LESSON 7, AUGUST 16 
THE WICKED HUSBANDMAN—Matt. 21 :33-46. ° 


33. Hear another parable: There was a man that was a householder, who 
planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a winepress in it, and built a 
tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into another country. 

And when the season of the fruits drew near, he sent his servants to the 

husbandmen, to receive his fruits. 

35. And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and killed another, 
and stoned another. 

36. Again, he sent other servants more than the first: and they did unto them 
in like: manner. 

37. But afterward he sent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence my 


son. 
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38. But the husbandmen, when they saw the son, said among themselves, This 
is the heir; come, let us kill him, and take his inheritance. 

39. And they took him, and cast him forth out of the vineyard and killed him. 

40. When therefore the lord of the vineyard shall come, what will he do unto 
those husbandmen ? 


41. They say unto him, He will miserably destroy those miserable men, and 
will let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen, who shall render him the fruits in their 
seasons. 

42. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the scriptures, The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same was made the head of the corner; this was from the Lord, 
and it is marvelous in our eyes? 

43. Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken away from 
you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 

44. And he that falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces: but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust. 


45. And when the chief priests and the Pharisees heard his parables, they 
perceived that he spake of them. 


46. And when they sought to lay hold on him, they feared the multitudes, 
because they took him for a prophet. 


GoLDEN TEXT—The stone which the builders rejected, the same was made 
the head of the corner.—Matt. 21:42 

Today we have another parable. The vineyard may be re- 
garded as the mind. The digging of the winepress, building a hedge 
around the vineyard and the tower are the equipping of the vineyard 
with the tools to carry on its work. 

We have been given tools also. The different faculties such as 
intellect, reasoning power, etc., are tools with which to work. This 
vineyard of the mind has been given into our hands, but it really be- 
longs to God. It is part of Divine Mind. The sending of the servants 
to get the fruits of the vineyard has its parallel in the mind. The fruits 
of this vineyard should be a healthy body, a clear mind and a clean 
heart; these to be given to God or Good. 

ose persons who give their bodies and intellects to other 
purposes than that of living the true life and giving freely of love and 
joy to others, are refusing to give to the Master the fruits of the vine- 
yard which rightfully belong to him. But the lord of the vineyard is 
patient and sends messengers many times. At last, however, unless 
the fruit is given to him, the vineyard passes into other hands. That 
is, if we do not give all of our faculties into the keeping of the Christ 
within, we will lose these bodies of ours. The only person who will 
remain in charge of the vineyard will be he who gives to the Master 
all of the fruit. 

LESSON 8, AUGUST 23 
THE WEDDING FEAST—Matt. 22:1-14. 


1. And Jesus answered and spake again in parables unto them, saying, 
2. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who made a marriage 
feast for his son, 
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3. And sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the marriage 
feast: and they would not come. 

4. Again he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them that are bidden, 
Behold, I have made ready my dinner; my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things 
are ready: come to the marriage feast. 

5. But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to his own farm, another 
to his merchandise; 

6. And the rest laid hold on his servants and treated them shamefully, and 
killed them. 

7. But the king was wroth; and he sent his armies, and destroyed those 
murderers, and burned their city. 

8. Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they that were 
bidden were not worthy. 

9. Go ye therefore unto the partings of the highways, and as many as ye shall 
find, bid to the marriage feast. 

10. those servants went out into the highways, and gathered together all as 
many as they found, both bad and good: and the wedding was filled with guests. 

11. But when the king came in to behold the guests, he saw there a man who 
had not on a wedding-garment: 

12. And he saith unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a 
wedding-garment? And he was speechless. 

13. Then the king said to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and cast him 
out into the outer darkness; there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth, 

14. For many are called, but few chosen. 


GoLpDEN TExT—O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her! how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her own brood-under her wings, and ye would not!—Luke 13:34. 


It would appear that the guests who were bidden to the wed- 
ding feast and spurned the invitation were very foolish. And yet 
how many persons there are in the same position as these bidden 
guests! If we are not living the truth, if we are not learning the law 
and practicing it every day, if we lack health, joy or prosperity, we are 
as bad as the guest who refused to attend the feast. 

Within each of us is a Voice bidding us to the true way of life. 
If we are still we can hear it. It offers to lead the way and it behooves 
us to listen and follow. There is a feast of all good things spread for 
us—a bountiful supply of health, happiness and love. Does it not 
look foolish to refuse to partake? Let us begin to accept right away 
by driving all unreal thoughts out of our minds. Every day we should 
quietly sit and claim the guidance of this Christ within, who will lead 
us to the bounteous feast. We are, each of us, the chosen ones at 
God's feast. Let us gladly accept and not be like those who caused 
Jesus to exclaim: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood 
under her wings, and ye would not!.”’ 
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LESSON 9, AUGUST 30 
A DAY OF QUESTIONS—Matt 22:15-33. 
: 15. Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might ensare him in 
his talk. 
16. And they send to him their disciples, with the Herodians, saying, Teacher, 
we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, and carest not for any 
one: for thou regardest not the person of men. 


17. Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Ceesar, or not? 

18. But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why make ye trial of me, 
ye hypocrites > 

19. Show me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a denarius. 

20. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription ? 

21. They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s. 

22. And when they heard it, they marvelled, and left him, and went away. 

23. On that day there came to him Sadducees, they that say that there is no 
resurrection: and they asked him, 


Saying, Teacher, Moses said, If a man die, having no children, his brother 
shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 
25. Now there were with us seven brethren: and the first married and deceased, 
and having no seed left his wife unto his brother; 


26. In like manner the second also, and the third, unto the seventh. 
27. And after them all, the woman died. 


28. In the resurrection therefore whose wife shall she be of the seven? for they 
all had her. 


29. But Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the 
_ scriptures, nor the power of God. 


0. For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as angels in heaven. 


31. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which 
was spoken unto you by God saying, 


32. I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 


33. And when the multitudes heard it, they were astonished at his teaching. 

GoLpEN TExT—Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.—Matt. 22:21. 

When the light breaks and we begin to see the truth, there are 
sometimes many obstacles which present themselves in the way of our 
living it. These obstacles are represented in today’s lesson by the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. The former representing narrow, igno- 
rant thoughts, and the latter worldly, mortal thoughts. 

If these have been given recognition and power in years gone 
by, they are often persistent and need to be firmly dealt with. We 
have learned that the very best way to rid our minds of untrue 
thoughts is to fill them with good, true ones. This is the plan fol- 
lowed by Jesus in regard to the questions of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. He silenced the Pharisees by showing them the true 
value of things, and he replaced the worldly darkness of the Sadducees 
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with the light of spiritual understanding. Thus clearly are we shown 
the effective way to rid our minds of old ideas. Whenever they appear 
we should steadily and perseveringly replace them with real, live, true 
thoughts. ¢ 


LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 6 
THE GREAT COMMANDMENT—Mark 12:28-44. 


28. And one of the scribes came, and heard them questioning together, and 
knowing that he had answered them well, asked him, What commandment is the first of all? 
29. Jesus answered, The first is, Hear O Israel; The Lord our God, the Lord 


30. And that shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 

31. The second is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There-is none 
other commandment greater than these. 

32. And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou hast well said 
that he is one: and there is none other but he: 

33. And to love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 

And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God. And no man after that durst ask him any question. 

35. And Jesus answered and said, as he taught in the temple, How say the 
scribes that the Christ is the son of David? 

36. David himself said in the Holy Spirit, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. 

37. David himself calleth him Lord; and whence is he his son? And the 
common people heard him gladly. 

38. And in his teaching he said, Beware of the scribes, who desire to walk 
in long robes, and to have salutations in the marketplaces, 

39. And chief seats in the synagogues, and chief places at feasts: 

40. They that devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers; 
these shall receive greater condemnation. 

41. And he sat down over against the treasury, and beheld how the multitude 
cast money into the treasury; and many that were rich cast in much. 
ae And there came a poor widow, and she cast in two mites, which make a 
arthing. 


43. And he called unto him his discipes, and said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, This poor widow cast in more than all they that are casting into the treasury: 

44. For they all did cast in of their superfluity; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living. 

GoLpEN TExT—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.—Luke 10:27. 


When the Scribe asked Jesus which was the greatest com- 
mandment, Jesus answered by giving the first two. They are called 
the great commandments. 

The first is: ‘““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind.” 


is one: 
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The second is closely related to the first, and if we obey the 
first, we will naturally obey the second, which is: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Then if our hearts are full of love, don’t you see how impos- 
sible it would be to do all the unreal things mentioned in the other 
commandments? Envy and covetousness could have no place in a 
heart of love. As a matter of fact, it is well to dwell most on the 
things we should do; on the positive things of life. The main objec- 
tion to continued meditation on the “Thou shalt not’ commandments 
is that they are negative. 

The more an unreal thought or condition is brought to mind, 
the more power it seems to imbibe. It is well to remember, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Is it not just as effective too? for 
if we love our neighbors it is not likely we will kill them. Our neigh- 
bors, be it remembered, not only include people, but dogs and cats 
and birds and horses and pigs and cows. 

Let us learn to obey the great commandments. The rest will 
follow naturally. 
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THE FORECAST 


It may be that I dreamed a dream, it may be that | saw 
The forecast of a time to come by some Supernal Law. 


I seemed to dwell in this same world, and in this modern time; 
Yet nowhere was there sight or sound of poverty or crime. 
All strife had ceased; men were disarmed; and quiet Peace had made 
A thousand avenues for toil, in place of War's crime trade. 
From east to west, from north to south, where highways smooth and broad 
Tied state to state, the waste lands bloomed like garden spots of God. 
There were no beggars in the streets; there were no unemployed, 
For each man owned his plot of ground, and labored and enjoyed. 
Sweet children grew like garden flowers, all strong and fair to see: 
And when I marveled at the sight, thus spake a voice to me: 

“All motherhood is now an art; the greatest art on earth; 
And nowhere is there known the crime of one unwelcome birth. 
From rights of parentage the sick and sinful are debarred; 
For matron Science keeps our house, and at the door stands guard. 
We know the cure for darkness lies in letting in the light; 
And prisons are replaced by schools, where wrong views change to right. 
The wisdom, knowledge, study, thought, ence bent on beast and sod, 
We give now to the human race, the highest work of God. 
And as the gardener chooses seed, so we select with care; 
And as our man-plant grows, we give him soil and sun and air. 
There are no slums; no need of alms: all men are opulent, 
For mother earth belongs to them, as was the first intent.” 


It may be that I dreamed a dream, it may be that ] saw 
The forecast of a time to come by some Supernal Law. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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WEE WISDOM 


THE NEST 


BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 
To the Mothers of Wees 


=] UST a year ago was started the building of the nest. Rever- 
ently and humbly I| approached the task—joyfully and 
lovingly I have pursued it. My sincere desire was that | 
might help a little in the great unfoldment of the Wee mind. 

I discover, in reviewing the past year, that the law 

_= of giving and receiving has been wonderfully fulfilled for 
me. I sought to help, and I have received untold help. The nest has 
become a refuge. Seeking to get in touch with the child conscious- 
ness has softened the hard places, mellowed cynical attitudes and 
taught trust. 

“Except ye become as little children,’’ has become a living 
truth to me. 

I have been helped, but have I been helping? Is the nest ac- 
complishing its purpose ? The answer can best come from the 
mothers. Is there anything of interest to the Wee ones that you would 
like to have me talk about in the nest? I should be glad to hear your 
ideas. I am only one mother writing for many little ones. The 
thoughts of the many mothers would be of value. 

A nest is a place of unfoldment. It must grow and develop 
to meet the growth of the little minds. Children’s minds, like their 
bodies, are pliable. They have no set ideas. They are always open 
in the attitude of receiving. It is all-important that the material offered 
them be true and real and pure. 
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A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“Will you tell us a story, Uncle Jim? It’s too hot to play in 
the sun, and we'll sit right here in the shade and listen.” 
“What kind of a story shall it be, girlie?” 
“A fairy story, please. I’m sure kitty-cat likes them best.” 
“Then you and kitty-cat follow me down to the pond. There’s 
plenty of shade there, and the story I’m thinking of happened in a pond 
just like it. 
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“Did you see that frog jump into the water as we came up? 
Well, this is a story about some distant cousins of his. 

“Once upon a time there was a little girl who played every 
day by the side of a pond. She made friends with all the frogs. She 
could hear their good-night croak when she was safely tucked in her 
little bed i in the house on the hill. 

“Now, this little girl had been with ns papa on many wonder- 
ful drives. She had seen pigs and cows and horses and birds, and 
occasionally sheep and goats. Many times she had seen baby animals. 
There were baby horses and baby cows, and lots of funny baby pigs 
that squealed. Once they had found a nest of baby birds and papa 
had lifted her up to see. 

“She had watched the frog family at the pond very closely, and 
never had she seen any babies. The little girl was very grieved about 
this, for she thought how lovely it would be to have tiny baby frogs 
right in her own pond. Then one day a very strange thing occurred. 
Some tiny little fish appeared scurrying around near the edge of the 
water. They had large heads and small bodies. The little girl was 
sure she had never seen a papa and mamma fish in the pond. Then 
where on earth had the babies come from? ‘It is very nice to have 
babies of any kind,’ she thought, ‘but I do wish it could have been 
baby frogs.’ 

“One afternoon the little girl took her mother down by the 
pond to see the little fish. As they were stepping softly and peering 
down at the water, what do you suppose they saw? Why, a lot of 
tiny baby frogs sitting at the edge of the bank. At the little girl's cry 
of surprise they all jumped into the water. The baby fish had dis- 
appeared and the little girl never could find them. Now, how do you 
suppose the frogs got there and where did the fish go? 

“You are as puzzled as the little girl was, aren "t you, Sylvia? 

“Well that’s where the fairy part comes in. The great fairy 
of whom all fairies are a part, sometimes called Nature, although she 
has many other names, had changed the fish into baby frogs. It was 
not so much of a change after all. She just gave them legs so they 
could hop, and took off their tails, for they would have been in the way. 
Then all they need do was to grow to become full-sized frogs. Wasn't 
that fine? The little girl was so glad, and she watched the tiny frogs 
and made friends with them. They forgot to be afraid of her and 
looked solemnly at her when she came for a chat with them, but they 
always called a loud ‘good-night’ at bedtime. You and kitty-cat listen 
tonight and maybe you'll hear the frogs calling good-night to you.” 
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BETTY’S BUSY BEES 


Mary BREWERTON DE WITT 
Chapter 1X—Betty Goes Out to Tea 

ETTY, I have a note from Mr. Brighton: he writes to ask if 
you may come there this afternoon to see him. I expect 
he feels the need of a little distraction, and wants you to 
amuse him.” 

| “Yes, grandma,” and Betty was gone, flitting 
= Pi} down the stairs like a bird. 

It was a neat little figure that stood on tiptoe to ring the bell 
at Mr. Brighton's house that afternoon. 

The old gentleman himself came to the door. 

“Come in, come in, my dear; I am glad, very glad to see you. 
Extremely good of your grandma to permit you to call on an old fellow 
like myself.” 

“I brought this glass of wine jelly for you that grandma made. 
Grandma told Katie to give it to me to bring. She is out this after- 
noon making calls.”’ 

During this conversation Mr. Brighton was leading Betty 
through the hall into his library. In the grate burned a fire, which 
threw a warm glow into the spacious room. A large easy chair and 
child's rocker, the latter purchased for the occasion, were drawn up in 
front of the blaze. Taking from Betty’s hand her hat and jacket, Mr. 
Brighton laid them upon a divan on one side of the room. ‘Now 
come, sit down and warm yourself. Here is your seat,’’ and the old 
gentleman smiled kindly as he pointed to the low rocking chair, 
settling himself comfortably in his armchair as he spoke. 

“Thank you, Mr. Brighton, I’m not cold; but it’s cold out; 
the fog’s coming in.” 

“Say ‘grandpa,’ dear; don’t stand on ceremony. Why! I’ve a 
number of little friends in the East who call me ‘grandpa.’ ”’ 

There was silence for the space of a few seconds. Betty was 
leaning her chin on her hand and gazing into the fire. 

“Of what are you thinking, my dear?’ asked Mr. Brighton. 

“I've been wondering how I can amuse you. Grandma said 
you needed dis-dis-straction—distraction (Betty stumbled over 
the word), and I’m only a little girl, you know, and maybe | might not 
say very interesting things.” 

“No fear of that. It will not be difficult for us to find amuse- 
ment. You will remain and dine with me—your grandma told me you 


“Ah, there’s my man,” said Mr. Brighton. “Come in, 
Thomas; you may leave the packages right there on that chair, and, 
one minute, give the glass of jelly, on the table, to Hannah, and tell 
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might.” 


her we'll have it for tea; and set the table for two. Miss Betty will 
remain.’ 

Thomas deposited the packages, and backed out of the door 
with a quiet, “Very well, sir.’ 

“Now,” said Mr. Brighton, rubbing his hands together, “‘we’ll 
enjoy ourselves, and you'll amuse me. 

Betty leaned forward and looked up into Mr. Brighton’s face 
with big, serious eyes. 

“Shall I tell you a story?’ she asked, ‘‘or, would you rather 
hear what the boys are doing?” 

“That's a difficult question for me to answer, by dear; I’m 
like the boy who's asked which he'll have, peanuts or popcorn; he 
doesn’t know which he wants the most, so at last he gives up trying 
to decide, and says, ‘both,’ so suppose you tell me both.” 

“I can't think of a story, so I'll tell you about the boys. You 
know, since the earthquake, the boys have been so busy. Every 
Saturday they met at Bob’s house, and now grandma says they may 
have their meetings in our barn. It seems to me the boys have a new 
name for their society every week. For three weeks it was 
Bright Boy’s Society; but Bob declared | made him think of it, 
and that it’s Betty’s Boys; but I don’t like that name, and Bab says it 
ought to be Betty’s Bees.” 

“That Bob’s a fine fellow, yes, a fine fellow. He'll make a 
good man if he continues in his efforts to help others,” interrupted 
Mr. Brighton. 

“They have a good mother, you see, he and Bab have,”’ con- 
tinued Betty. ‘She plays lovely games with us children.” 

2 “Yes, my dear. Well, let us hear what the boys are now 
oing. 

‘The boys have made ever and ever so many baskets, and next 
Saturday, instead of sewing with grandma as we usually do, we girls 
are going with the boys to get flowers. Mrs. White says we may 
have some from her garden, and two or three other ladies have 
promised some. We are going to fill the little baskets with flowers 
and take them to the orphan asylum; that is, Bob and Harry and 
Oliver and Ben, and we four girls are going. Mrs. White will take us, 
and we'll give each child there a tiny basket filled with flowers; and 
my grandma and the other children’s mothers will send refreshments, 
so it will be a real party for the orphan children. We call it a basket 
party.” 

‘Most excellent idea, excellent; and what part am | to take in 
this party?” 

Grandpa Brighton, would you like to go>”’ and Betty's 
eyes opened wide. 
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“Certainly, my dear, certainly; and | shall ask Master Bob's 
permission to join you. Perhaps | may be able to help in this enter- 
prise. 

“It would be lovely to have you, grandpa; I know Bob would 
like it,” and Betty clapped her hands eagerly. 

“You think so?’’ Mr. Brighton cleared his throat. “I assure 
you | have taken great pleasure in listening to this account of yours. 
It has been like having peanuts and popcorn together. Suppose you 
bring me that long parcel from the chair, and the bag as well. You 
may open the bag, and | will unfasten this. There!" and Mr. Brighton 
cut the twine and drew forth from the folds of the paper a bright new 
popper, while Betty, at the same time, pulled from the bag a yellow 
ear of popcorn. 

“Oh, grandpa, are we going to pop corn? I haven't had any 
for such a long time!” 

‘Neither have I, my dear; so you are going to pop some for 
me. This will serve as amusement for both.” 

“I wonder if the little orphans ever have popcorn,”” mused 
Betty, who had been silent for some time, as she leaned over the fire 
with her popper. She had quite filled the dish Thomas had brought to 
them, and her cheeks were rosy from the fire’s glow. 
A “I don’t believe they know what popcorn is; at least some of 
them.” 
“Wouldn't it be nice to take some to them? Oh, grandpa—” 
here Betty stopped abruptly. 

“Well, Betty, continue; but I see, my dear, without your ex- 
planation; you would like to give these children some of the popcorn, 
so you shall; certainly, certainly; you and I will eat all we can, then 
we'll pop some more and fill a large bag, or two bags, for the orphans. 
Popcorn will keep, you know, so this will remain fresh enough for 
Saturday.” 

“That will be so nice.”” Betty looked up gratefully into Mr. 
Brighton's face. 

The old gentleman coughed. “What mutes you do that 
grandpa?”’ the little girl asked. 

“Cold, my dear.” 

i. “But I’m dis-distracting you, you’ know, so it ought to get 
well. 


“What! in five minutes? Well, well, what an idea for a child.” 

“It’s longer than five minutes since | came.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, the time has flown, so that it seemed 
but o minutes; and I'll admit you're a famous one to distract the 
mind. 


“Do you truly feel better, grandpa?” 
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“To be sure I do; why, at this rate I'll be sie to go out to- 
morrow. 


“Oh, goody, goody! I’m very glad. Then you'll go with us 
on Saturday.” 

“| hope to join you if nothing prevents.” While Mr. Brighton 
was speaking he had taken the popper from Betty’s hand and was 
filling it with popcorn. “Another large dish for the popped corn, 
please."’ This remark was addressed to Thomas, who had just entered. 

“We will have the gas lighted, Thomas,” said Mr. Brighton, 
as Thomas returned with the dish. “It grows dark now very early, 
Betty. We will soon have old Winter here, but no snow. 

‘There's the tea bell, do you hear it? Now we'll lay aside 
these things. Come, my dear, i in to supper.” Suiting the action to 
the word Mr. Brighton laid the popper on the hearth and taking Betty’s 
hand led her into a large, brightly lighted dining room. 

“Do you live here all by yourself, grandpa?”’ she asked, glanc- 
ing around the room as Thomas helped her into a good-sized chair at 
one end of the table. 

“Yes, but not quite alone; | have Thomas and Hannah for 
company.” 

Thomas grinned at this, and passed the hot rolls to Betty, while 
Mr. Brighton helped her generously to omelet. 

“Do you think you can pour my tea for me? It is a long time 
since I have had a young lady pour my tea,” he said. 

“But I am only a little girl, grandpa, not a young lady; but 
I'll pour your tea,”” Betty hastened to assure him, reading a look of 
disappointment in his eyes. “I pour grandma’s sometimes.” 

Betty set down the heavy teapot with a relieved sigh. 

“A glass of milk for Miss Betty, Thomas, and pass the jam.” 

“You see I have a light supper,’’ said Mr. Brighton, turning 
again to Betty. “I eat a hearty dinner at noon.” 

“That’s the way my grandma has her meals,” politely 
answered Betty. 


“| hope you can come often and cheer an old man, if it gives 
you pleasure.” 

“Oh, yes indeed, and I know grandma will let me come, for 
she has a great deal of—no that is not what she said—she said a long 
word—that you were an eminable friend; no, it was estimable. | 
guess it means something good.” 

“You are quite right my dear, and your grandma’s opinion to 
me is a great deal. Thomas, pass Miss Betty the tarts. I see she is 
ready for sweets; also the sponge cake.’ 

After supper Mr. Brighton opened his cabinet and showed 
Betty his curios. Betty's eyes were attracted by a small gold nugget. 
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“That is from my mine,” explained Mr. Brighton. 

“Do you really own a mine? Then you must be ever so rich, 
grandpa,” said Betty. 

“I own part of a mine, and some persons call me rich, but there 
are far richer men that Paul Brighton, in the world.” 

“Isn't it nice, grandpa, that you can do so much good?”’ 

“Eh! What's that, dear? I don’t understand you.” 

*‘Why, you’re rich and can help people and make them happy, 
and send little orphans popcorn and—and—lots of things. Mrs. 
Brownel says it’s good to be rich if you use your money with wisdom, 
and think of others; and that’s the way you do, grandpa, don’t you?” 
Betty gravely asked. Mr. Brighton smiled down at her but said 
nothing. Next he showed her his library, and pointed out to her 
the books he thought might interest her. Then he led her to the table 
and spread open before her a large album of views and pictures, mak- 
ing it all so delightfully entertaining that before they knew it, the 
clock was striking half past seven. Mr. Brighton called Thomas and 
directed him to take the little girl to her home. 

“I have had a very pleasant evening, grandpa,” said Betty at 
parting. 
“I have enjoyed having you with me, and hope you will soon 
come again. Your presence has proved a good tonic.” 

“| hope you'll be all well in the morning. My grandma says 
if I'm happy and busy I'll find no time to be sick, so keep happy, 
grandpa.” 

“Your grandma’s a wise woman, my dear. | shall try and 
follow that sound advice. Now, good night, my dear; Thomas is 
waiting.” 


Ann McFarland Reed and her 
cat, Lily May 
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Royal, 

Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the tice corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth: 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil and speak no evil. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports—A\lll reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date of issue. 


11 ROM east and west, north and south, the Boosters are 
thronging to the Birthday Party. The clubs have turned 
out with many reports, and the various Boosters who do 
not belong to local clubs have also come to make them- 
selves merry at the annual festivity of Miss Wisdom. 

The feature of the occasion is the love which seems 
to just ooze from every crevice and corner and envelop the merry 
Boosters in its sweet embrace. Love is peculiar in its composition. 

hen it gets on one person and fully covers him, whoever he meets 
catches it from him, and it keeps growing on him until he becomes 
saturated, and then he passes it on to everyone he meets. Love feeds 
on kind, generous thoughts and gentle deeds. 

The Good Deeds Club is with us again. Thelma is the secretary 
and would love to correspond with other Boosters if they care to write. 

San Jose, Cal. 

Dear WispboM—The Good Deed Club has been having a vacation, but we 
have started sewing again, and we have had two meetings. We meet every two weeks, 
on Friday, at half past three, in the sittingroom of the Home of Truth. Our club motto 
is, ‘Lend a hand.’’ We are now sewing on some things for the House of Rest. We 
have made some stove holders, dust cloths, and sewed shields on the edge of quilts for 
them. The House of Rest is for people taking treatments at the Home of Truth, or for 
people living out of town who wish to receive the lessons at the Home. When we finish, 
we expect to sew for a baby. Sewing for a baby is a specialty of our club. Att our last 
meeting we had Ruth Meagher for a guest. She used to be a member of our club, but 
she went to live in San Francisco and is a member of the Sunshine Club there. We gave 
Ruth a post card shower. She was told to stand under an umbrella and she was deluged 
with cards. Some of them were very funny. After that we went downstairs and had 
refreshments in the back yard of the Home: Our club would be very glad to hear or 
write to any of the other Booster Clubs. Address care of the Home of Truth, Good 
Deed Club, 144 N. 5th St., San Jose, Cal. With love. 

Goop DEED Thelma Roberts, Sec. 


The Light Bearers are with us, bringing their picture and two 


reports. 
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Topeka, Kansas. 

Dear WispomM—lI meant to write to you long ago, but have been very busy. 

We have Sunday School and church now Sunday mornings at Unity Church. After 
Suriday School the Light Bearers 
meet in the Child Garden room. 
We have Miss Emily and Miss 
Lida Hardy and sometimes Mrs. 
Ruth Bonner to help us. There 
™| are six different classes in our 
3| Sunday School and we all enjoy 
going very much. The Light 
Bearers are planning to go on 
some jolly hikes before school 
commences. We are now getting 
up an entertainment which will 
be held at Unity Church, for the 
benefit of the children’s work. 
We are publishing a new Chil- 
The Light Bearers, Topeka, Kansas dren’s Sunday School Lesson 
paper. It is called “The Child 


Garden.” We also have a new Sunday School class for the babies who are too young 
to come. This class is called ““The Buds of Promise Band.” We are glad Mr. Ingra- 
ham is coming to help us. We need him because so many of our people are away on 
their vacations. I shall be glad to receive letters from any of the Boosters. Lots of love 
to you all. LicHt Bearers Cus, Elizabeth White, Pres. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Dear Royal—I am sending you a picture of the Light Bearers and their mothers, 
at Gage Lake. We spent a very happy day there. Mr. Reinisch gave us beautiful 
flowers and we ate our dinner at the spring house. I will try and write more often. I 
send my love to all the Unity people. 
LiGHT BEARERS CLuB, Jenet Hardy, Cor. Sec. 
You see, they have sent their picture also and we can all see 
what a bright bunch of young Boosters there is in Topeka. They 
really ought to write more often, because they are so full of life and 
God's sunshine that they have lots of things to write about. 
The Y. P. B. Club of Monroe Falls, Ohio, is reporting this 
month through its treasurer, Edna. 


Monroe Falls, Ohio. 

Dear WispomM—We had the meeting of our club the other day. We planned 
to have our meetings the last Thursday of every month. The girls all wanted to meet - 
at their house first, so we planned to meet at the different houses in the alphabetic order. 
It was not our turn to meet at our house, but the girls all wanted to, as it is so nice and 
shady there. There is also a river at the end of our farm. We all went in bathing. 
Mamma and IJ stretched a rope across out as far as we thought safe for the girls to go, 
so there was no danger of getting out too far. A\s our secretary is away on a visit, I am 
writing for her this time. I also wrote for her last time. I see you had me down as 
secretary, I am treasurer. We were going to have the president write, but she asked me 


to do it, so I am writing. Y. P. B. CLus, Edna Moore, Treas. 
Margaret Waddell tells us that she is going to start a Booster 


Club in New Orleans this winter, I know that all the Wisdoms there 
will be glad to hear this, 
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The Alameda Home of Truth has a class of girls who send 
their picture and a good report to the party. 


Alameda, Cal. 

Dear Wispom—About the Ist of 
June my Sunday School class of twelve little 
girls, who are members of the Home of Truth 
Sunday School in Alameda, met at my house. 
We spent the first hour reading and interpret- 
ing spiritually, Maeterlinck’s beautiful story 
of the “Blue Bird.”” As only two of them had 
seen the play, it is needless to say that it was 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by all. 
We then went to the diningroom and there 
was a surprise. My daughters, Margaret and 
Ruth, had prepared a bounteous spread 
wherewith the little folks refreshed themselves. 
By each girl’s plate was a tiny favor and 
boquet of flowers. After the ice cream, cake 
and candies had been served we played games. 
Three of the little girls won prizes. As our 
home is less than a half block from the beach, 
I suggested that we all go down there and romp and play awhile. After gathering shells, 
playing tag and having lots of fun on the beach, we had such a jolly time that we 
scarcely realized the afternoon was gone and five o'clock was at hand, the time appointed 
for the little folks to return home. Just before leaving, by daughter Ruth took some 
pictures of them, two of which I am sending you. Hoping and trusting you will enjoy 
a glorious (Wispom’s) birthday in August, including blessings and joy and prosperity 
throughout the whole year, I am your friend and well-wisher.—Marie M. Mocbus. 


Lucile Mead has at last gotten a Booster Club started in Cal- 
abasas, Cal. She has an excellent report. 


Calabasas, Cal. 
Dear WispomM—We have a club at last and we have six members, namely: 
Lucile Mead, Josephine G. Kitchen, Agnes Eisenmayer, Wilma E. Ramsdell, 2 +. 
McCoy and Gladys A. Duncan. We will write once a month to the 
secretary, and she will write once a month to you. We are going to 
elect our officers next week. Our mascot is a pony instead of a dog or 
cat. She will write, too (per secretary), sometimes. She lives on the 
ranch and her name is Comet (named for the white on her forehead). 
She may send her picture next month. I think our club will be a suc- 
cess if it keeps on the way it is now. Love to all the Wisdoms. Oh, here 
are some more pictures for WisDOM, Royal. As ever, sincerely yours. 
CALIFORNIA BoosTeR Cius, Lucile Mead, Sec. 
P. S.—California Booster Club and Wispom’s birthday are the same month. 


Success to the California Booster Club. The picture which 
Lucile sent is with the letter. 

What do you think the I. H. S. Club of West Branch has done? 
It has saved up five dollars and sent to the Building Fund, with a very 
nice blessing on the Unity work. Ernest has a good report as usual. 


West Branch, Mich. 
Dear Wispom—Here is the five dollars our club promised to send, and we 
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wish it would grow into five thousand dollars for you. We will send our blessing and 
our names on another piece of paper to put in the cornerstone. School is out now. We 
have more time to play. We are helping Mr. Irons sew the stuff for our tent. We are 
going to the circus the Fourth. Mother believes in having a sane Fourth, and for the 
last three or four years we didn’t have the harmful fireworks that most of the children 
have right here in town. We had our last club meeting Friday, and it was Charlie’s turn 
to serve a lunch. He brought a chocolate pie, some lemonade and a box of wafers. He 
brought a whole lot of lovely roses from his own bush, and after the club was over mother 
took a vase full of them down to a sick lady. Mother is reading “Dickey Downy,” the 
story of a bird, to the club, and we like it very much. Hope Winslow’s mother gave 
mother the book a long time ago. Virginia’s and my garden has come up fine and acts 
like it would be full of good things to eat, besides the pretty flowers to look at. We're 
having an awful lot of rain here, and it was dark and cloudy almost every day last week. 
I guess I will stop writing now and get the other paper ready. 
I. H. S. CLus, Emest P. Baltzell, Sec. 


The Truth Seekers of St. Louis also sent a blessing with a love- 
offering of a dollar. I wish that Irene had written a long report, but 
suppose she was too busy. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Royal—As we are too late for a report this month, I will wait until next 
month. I am sending a love-offering of one dollar for the Building Fund from the 
Booster Club, with a blessing. The blessing is on the other page. Yours in Truth. 

THE TRUTH SEEKERS, /rene Bonacker, Sec. 


CRYSTAL TRUTH CLUB, BRANDY CITY, CAL., IN MOTHER GOOSE PLAY 


Lurene HayesOld King Cole..... ....... Donald Strandberg 
Jack Robert TaylorTom Piper's Son.... ........... Leonidas Starr 
Grace TaylorLitile Bo-Peep...... Elma Grant 


The Unity Boosters had a big picnic when the Unity Sunday 
School celebrated the Fourth of July. Theodore tells you all about it 


in his report. Be. 
Dear Boosters—I am going to tell you all about the fine time we had at the 
Unity Sunday School picnic on the Fourth of July at om Park. We were not all 
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there, but we that were there sure had one big time. Sister took a picture of we Boosters 
for the Wispom, but I don’t care much if it isn’t good, as I think we ought to have Mrs. 
Haseltine and Royal in it before the picture would be complete. Tessie and Marion 
Huscher, the secretary of the Sunday School, got together and fixed up some original games 
for us, and say, we sure did enjoy playing them. They started out with the boys’ race, 
my size, and Ervin Huscher won the race; then the little girls’ race, and Elizabeth Glotz 
won it; in the young ladies’ race Miss Freda Reisinger was victorious, and in the young 
men’s race, Marion Huscher won; Mr. Eaton won the men’s race, winning a little wash- 
board for the prize. Then we had the fake track meet, which is certainly very novel. I 
believe other Boosters would enjoy playing it some time, so I am going to tell you how it 
was played. It started with the hammer throw, which was throwing blown-up sacks as far 
as you could, and I won that event. Then the 50-yard dash, which was played by stand- 
ing still. You put a piece of string in your mouth, which had a marshmallow tied to the 
other end. Elizabeth Anderson was the first to succeed in getting it into her mouth without 
the help of her hands. Everyone had lots of fun during the relay race. The young 
folks divided up into two sides, then crack-a-nels were passed out to each one, the signal 
was given and the first one in the row ate his cracker, then the next and so on, until they 
had all succeeded in eating them, and the first that could whistle won the prize, and that 
was Charlie Bishop. Another event was the standing high jump. You had to jump 
up and get a bite out of a doughnut; then the shot-put and the tug-of-war. The table 
certainly looked prettier than it It in a 

vy. “U” for Unity. r. an rs. Fillmore an rs. Haseltine 
Spe. “Gr ‘Q sat at the corner of the ““U." We hope all the Boosters had 


as good a time as we did, and we would be pleased to have 
m) some of the other Boosters with us at the picnic next year. 
Unity Boosters, Theodore Fillmore Wallace, Sec. 


Audrey sends a little sketch which she 
drew, and we are showing it to you with her 
letter. 

Horton, Mich. 

Dear WispomM—Seeing the other picture I sent to 
' you was not in the right kind of ink, I am sending some more, 

® which I .hope will be all right. I am 13 years old. Yours 
truly, Audrey Dancer. 


The Parker Wisdoms send a little verse which they learned at 
school. Isn't it nice? 


The Rain Drops 


When falls the gentle summer rain, and taps upon your window-pane, 

““Oh dear, Oh dear!”’ the children say, we fairly hate a rainy day. 
But outdoors in the garden bed, the grateful flowers lift their heads, 
And smiling to themselves, they say, ““Oh, how we love a rainy day!" 
For when the gentle showers fall, they bring new life to flowers all, 
And so we love the sweet refrain, the music of the summer rain. 


Kathryn has a little story of her pet pigeon. 
Globe, Ariz. 
Dear WispomM—tThis is your birthday. “We have liked you all the year and 
we are going to write you a story. We have a little pet pigeon that we keep on the back 
porch at night. Last night I forgot to bring its box in and so my pigéon flew to the door, 
as much as to say, ““Won’t you please take my box in?” and went back to his box. And 
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then he came back a second time. We have some pet rabbits, and there is a squirrel 
under our house. We feed it every day, trying to make it tame. Kathryn Williamson. 


The Happy Thought Boosters had quite a picnic in Grand 
Rapids, Wis., last month. Cornelia is writing all about it. She is 
also sending a clipping from the local paper. It was quite an occasion. 
The picture is of Charles Milton Kipp. Isn't he cute in his mortar 
board and gown? 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Boosters—We had a fine picnic down at Lyon 
Park July Ist. Twenty-six were there and we had a fine time. 
It was down by the river and we made sand houses and gardens 
and tennis courts. We went on a peanut hunt while dinner was 
being put on one of the tables. Karl Witte found the most and 
got a box of Chums for a prize. Then we had dinner. Oh, 
but it was good! Potato salad, baked beans, sandwiches, a 
cake that Ruth Witte baked, and one that I baked, and ice 
cream cones. Mrs. Witte made us two gallons of ice cream, and 
lemonade and bananas, and everything was good. Then we 
had races. Baby George got the prize in the little children’s 
race. He got a sand pail and shovel. Conrad Witte got a 
magnet as a prize in the boys’ race, and Janet Riley got a 
string of beads as a prize in the girls’ race. We had guessing 
games, too. Aileen Elkland got a ball, and so did Elizabeth 
Paulus. Ruth Witte got a balloon. Hortense Metzger got a 
balloon too, but I have forgotten for what. We played button, 
. 2 too. There was enough left, so we had a lunch at 5 o'clock. 
Prof. of Eugenics, Univer- yyy. bad ice cream cones and lemonade and bananas and cake. 
sity of Utah, Age 18 months Tye was a boquet of Shasta daisies in the center and a moss 
rose by everyone's place, so the table was very pretty. Everybody said they had a fine 
time. We will soon have another meeting at Elkland’s house. With much love to all of 

the Boosters. Happy THOUGHT BoosTERs, Cornelia Paulus, Ass’t. Sec. 

PICNIC IN LYON PARK 

The Happy Thought Booster Club enjoyed a picnic in Lyon Park today. The 
young people to the number of twenty-six went to the park this morning and had a good 
time until noon, when a very elaborate picnic lunch was served. The afternoon was spent 


in playing games and having a good time generally. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Paulus were 
patrons of the picnic—Grand Rapids Daily. 


This poem is by Mary of Olathe. She is just ten peers young. 


Look for Sunshine 
Look for sunshine, look for gladness, If you are always looking bright, 
Do not frown or look for sadness; Things are sure to turn out right; 
You will surely win by working, They who always fuss and frown | 
If you're sure you're never shirking. Are on the road to Grumble Town. 


—Mary Gertrude Hoge, 10 years of age. 


Nice letters were received from Eltana M. Brown and Marjory 
Slaughter. 


_ You all will be surprised, | know, when | tell you that ‘“Wis- 
dom” is to change her dress again and come to you hereafter in a . 
simple little slip without fancy touches. This we decided to do after 
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considering the matter for some time. So many of the Wisdoms could 
not pay the price of a dollar, and did not wish to call on the Booster 
fund to pay their subscription for them, that we think it best to make 
“Wisdom” fifty cents a year with three subscriptions for a dollar. 

“Wisdom” will contain only eight pages, but she will have big 
pages and will be just the size of ““Weekly Unity.” If you folks take 
hold of the matter and boost it along, maybe we can have her visit you 
twice a month sometime in the near future. Wouldn't that be fine? 
The following is a sample of the letters that made us decide on the 
change we are making. — 


Westford, Mass. 
Dear WispDoM—I have enjoyed the magazine very much, but as we have to pay 
a dollar a year I do not think that I can afford that, but I liked it very much. There are 


lots of interesting stories and letters in it. Sincerely yours, Edna Sargent. 


You see from this that ‘““Wisdom”’ is loved, but the parents do 
not take the interest in having her visit the little ones and the youths, 
and so many are forced to go without her visits. Wouldn't you 
rather have her come in a simple “‘calico dress” with her sweet smile 
and kind words than to lose her visits entirely? Now, all get together 
and boost her along so that she can visit every home in the land where 
she is desired. Will you help her along? Sure you will and I know 
that you will love her more than ever in her plain little dress, for she 
will be your own sweet ““Wisdom”’ just the same. 

’ Every Booster Club should be sure to write a letter for the 
September number, as that will be the first time that ““Wisdom”’ will 
come in her modest attire and she will need encouragement. Every- 


one write and get your reports in by the fifteenth of August so that 
they will be on time. 


Aunt Helen and Sir 
Tammie of Orange 
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GOD’S DAYS 


M. BELCHER 


Gloom-y days, bright days, God is near; 

Sing - ing days, work days, Ours to use ; 

we trust all days In our God; 


+ 


Storm - y days, dark days, Nev - er fear. 
We will make our glad days Bless all yours. 
Walk in all the _ true ways Je - sus trod. 


=== = 


dark days Wel - come here; 


Gloom - y days or 
Here we stand in Truth’s’ ways, Strong and firm; 
Loy - al to our Lead - er, Al - ways near; 
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All the days are 
Wis - dom’s ways are 


Christ our bless - ed 


God’s days Full of 
our ways, We can 
Teach - er, Him we 


y 


THE PET ANIMAL ENTERTAINERS 


AM aa little snow-white Angora kitten and my name is 
Persia. The ladies, when they pet me and stroke my long, 
white, fur coat, say, “Isn't she a beauty,” or “Such a dear!” 
or “What wonderful blue eyes!” so | suppose | am pretty 
to look at, and I try to be a nicely-behaved pussy, so every- 
one will love me for that as well as my looks. 


I am proud to know that I am of use to my master, too, for | 
help him every day, playing my little part in his entertainment. You 
see, my master has quite a company of trained animals, and gives a 
-performance with them most every afternoon and evening in some 
large vaudeville theater in the big cities. 

I am the only Angora kitten, but he has several fine cats with 
short, white hair, one beautiful white bunny, a number of pure white 
doves, and ever so many dogs. They are mostly small, white French 


Persia 
he carries a whip but he does not use it. He pets each of us as our 


poodles, two or three fox terriers, and 
one that is just a common dog. He 
does a very funny act though, so he 
is an important part of the show. 


Master has a raised platform, 
like a long table, that reaches across 
the back of the stage, with a fancy 
red curtain fringed with gold and 
draped across the front, and pretty 
little gilded stalls for us to sit in while 
we wait our turns. We are well 
trained, so we know just where to 
come in. Master is very kind to us; 
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cheer. 
learn. 
hear. 
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turn comes to perform, and gives us an extra pat and sometimes a bit 
of sugar when we do especially well, so the children all laugh and clap 
their hands. 

I could not tell you all the acts we put on, it would take so 
long. The poodles, Marmaduke and Don Carlos, turn somersaults, 
leap miniature fences, play see-saw, waltz and do ever so many tricks © 
with the others to show their fine training. Little baby poodle, Flor- 
izel, stands on a big ball and turns it over and over from one end of 
the platform to the other. 

When she reaches the stalls where the cats are waiting, Adonis, 
a big white Thomas cat, who would like to have a turn at the ball 
himself, puts out his long fore-foot as though to steady it, though 
Florizel can do very well without his help. 

When the little gilded fences are placed at intervals upon the 
platform, several of the cats are taught to spring over them, up and 
down, one after another, though Adonis tells me if he did not love our 
master so well, he could not bring himself to do that, ‘‘For,’’ he said 
proudly, “could | not take the whole row of fences at one bound? To 
think I must leap over them as though | was a kitten like you, Persia; 
it is so undignified!” 

Now the bunny follows the cats and springs over the fences 
ever so nimbly, though sometimes he slips by them on the return trip, 
pretending to be looking fora bit of lettuce. After atime, Sport comes 
prancing in, looking, oh, so funny! Master had a false head and neck 
made for him like that of a little pony and he has a long tail of hair 
fastened over his stubby one. He has learned to go with a loping gait. 
like a rocking-house, and around he rocks in a circle on the stage, up 
and down like a little merry-go-round pony. How the children laugh 
to see the horse-tail slip around so his short dog-tail shows above it as 
he prances about! Then Florizel springs upon his back; around they 
go, circling the platform and followed by a procession of all the per- 
formers. 

_ A number of large blocks are now placed one upon the eiline 
to form a pyramid. Below, the little French poodles quickly arrange 
themselves, one row above the other, on the projecting places. Above 
them the white cats, Lady Claribel and the beautiful Winona, spring 
nimbly, while high upon the topmost block sits our splendid Adonis, 
as dignified as can be. Coo-coo, the pet dove, has been running about, 
picking up some seeds master flung to her, and at this juncture, as 
Adonis settles himself in his place as the crowning figure of the pyr- 
amid, the pretty dove flutters up beside him and perches on his 
shoulder, for they are very great friends. How the people clap at that, 
and | think it is the grown-up folks this time, as well as the children 
who are pl 
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You will wonder what I am doing all this time, for I do not take 
part with the other cats, but sit demurely in my little stall, patiently 
waiting. At last my turn has come. | know it is time even before 
master comes to give me a loving pat, for down from the ceiling above 
the platform comes a large rope of fancy colors. This is my cue. Up 
I spring, climbing with ease till | reach a beautiful little boat-shaped 
basket, decorated with flowers; it is fastened at the top of the rope 
and then supported by wires above, that cannot be seen by the audi- 
ence. Over the side of the boat I go and there | find my pretty glass 
ball that I so love to play with. There | swing, my bushy tail hanging 
a the side of the boat like a lady’s ostrich plume on the side of her 

at. 

The children laugh and clap their hands, and | hear it and am 
happy, though I do not say a word—just enjoy myself playing with 
the pretty marble. | 

Now comes the closing and finest act of all. Just as | reach my 
swinging boat, a beautiful little balloon is let down from the ceiling 
not far from me. It is all white, basket, rigging, bag and all. It is sup- 
ported a few feet above the platform and the white cats, one after an- 
other, spring for the basket, hold on with their claws till they get a firm 
grip, then over the side they go and nestle down in the cozy cushions 
they find there. Little Babette sometimes fails the first time she tries, 
for it is quite a leap for her, but she tries again and succeeds at last; 
then Lady Claribel, Winona and big Adonis follow her easily and 
quickly. And now the door of a cage is opened and flutter, flutter, 
in comes a flock of snow-white doves, circling about the stage a mo- 
ment, then settling upon the balloon, on the rim of the basket where 
the pussies lie, and in different places upon the pear-shaped bag. 

It is a lovely sight, and shows the people that animals can be 
taught to love each other and live together like one happy family, with 
no thought of quarreling or hurting each other. When the “Pet 
Animal Entertainers’’ visit your town, be sure to come and see us, and 
if you clap your hands very loud when | climb my rope and jump into 
my boat, | will know you like me and that will please my master and 
make me glad. —Persia. 

Per Susie Clark Perry. 


Urge man is. 
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Conducted by ELIZABETH PETTINGER, Oswego, Oregon 
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CHARACTER AND CARELESSNESS—ELEANOR 


LEANOR settled herself com- 
fortably against the uphol- 
stered seat, and from time to 
time looked out upon the 
rapidly vanishing landscape. 
Meadows, fields of daisies, 
lakes of blue green water, 
trees, hills, brooklets, were 

seen for a moment, then left far behind for 
sights of greater beauty, but the girl’s glance 
was only casual. She was far more in- 
terested in the new tag to the suit-case, the 
tan gloves matching so exactly the stripe in 
her blouse, or in pulling the little curl first 
back and then front until it suited her 
fancy—a mirror was directly in front, and 
this seemed so thoughtful in the railroad 
company! A great satisfaction filled her 
heart, she felt so grown-up, so lady-like. 
To be traveling alone for the first time, her 
serge skirt several inches longer than any 
of its predecessors, her hair twisted in 
braids about her head in a fashion worn 
only by the oldest girls at school, and real 
high heels to the patent-leathers! She 
stole a glance at the polished toes and tried 
to forget that two buttons were missing in 
the cross straps. Her mother had reminded 
her that the buttons should be sewed on, but 
after an hour had been spent on the mani- 
curing of the dainty finger-nails there had 
been no time for the buttons—anyway, it 
didn’t matter, the velvet bow covered up 
that part and it could not be seen. 


Nearly everything she possessed for her 
Thirty 


two month’s visit at the Nortons’ seaside 
cottage was new, for nothing she had had 
was in a condition to be worn while visit- 
ing such particular people as the Nortons. 
Alice and June were at least six years older 
than Eleanor, young ladies, while she was 
only a fifteen-year-old girl, but there was 
something so companionable about the older 
girls that when their invitation came it was 
accepted with enthusiastic delight, and the 
younger girl felt that at last she had been 
received into regular young lady society, 
and in spite of much that her mother said to 
the contrary, she was dressed accordingly. 

The train swept round a curve and for 
the first time in the girl’s life the broad 
Pacific lay before her. Books, poems, 
pictures, masterpieces of art have been in- 
spired by such a view; the rolling, tumbling 
breakers near the shore, the lines and lines 
and broken lines of snowy white-caps 
farther out, and then the blue expanse of 
dimpling ocean merging into the horizon 
against which rested the spars of a sailing 
vessel outward bound for many a week. 
Eleanor drew her breath in sharply and 
the color of excitement flew to her cheeks. 
It. would be pleasant to relate that this 
excitement was inspiration and that her 
soul was stirred with this mighty piece of 
Nature’s work, but truth compels us’ to 
record that it was nothing of the sort. The 
ocean was a minor detail, simply a reminder 
that her journey was nearly at an end and 
that her friends would meet her in a few 
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minutes, and, question of questions, was 
her hat tilted at the proper angle and were 
her belt and tie straight? The polished 
nails rearranged the soft light hair beneath 
the flowered brim, pulled the little curl 
first front, then back of her ear and finally 
pushed it out of sight altogether. The 
ocean received another glance, but only for 
an instant; the suit-case was strapped tighter 
and the tag turned so that the name and 
address could be seen from all points; the 
magazines which had lent such an air of 
distinction during the trip were gathered 
together, and the final arrangement of hat, 
belt and tie was scarcely attended to when 
the station was announced and she gave a 
last, good look into the mirror before meet- 
ing her friends. 

Alice and June, brown as berries, were 
waiting in middy blouses, farmers’ hats and 
canvas shoes, and as the three turned into 
the wood which separated the station from 
the summer cottages, Eleanor, who was tall 
for fifteen years, seemed to be the young 
lady of the group and Alice and June 
merely children. 

The Norton cottage stood in a clump of 
wind-dwarfed pines on a sand bluff. Be- 
hind it was a deep woods, in front was the 
ocean, and on either side a narrow trail 
wound down to the hard, smooth shore 
which for miles stretched in broken curves 
of sparkling beach. Trim walks edged 
with bleached clam shells led from the front 
to the rear, and a few stunted flowers 
bloomed near the steps. White swiss cur- 
tains fluttered from the small-paned win- 
dows, hammocks swung from the trees, and 
the front porch was converted into a sitting 
room by means of chairs, rugs, couches and 
tea-table. Eleanor thought she had never 
been in just such a comfortable, beautiful 
and altogether delightful spot in her life, 
but she failed to see that the real charm 
rested in the air of simplicity and order 
which could be felt, seen and witnessed in 
every detail. 

Mrs. Norton came out of the door and 
down the steps to greet her guest, and the 
welcome was so sincere and hearty that 
Eleanor forgot the set speech she had been 
practicing on the train and said what she 
felt instead of what would sound becoming: 


“It’s lovely, it’s so lovely of you to ask me 
here!” 

“You can’t be any more delighted to 
come than we are to have you! Take her 
upstairs, girls, and while she changes her 
clothes for something comfortable you can 
be setting the table. You're hungry, I 
know, after the long train ride."” Mrs. 
Norton had a way of saying the very thing 
that puts one at ease and gives room for a 
reply that is natural. Eleanor was made 
to feel at home without having the thought 
put in words, and the attitude of her friends 
was so cordial and sincere she knew she was 
a welcome guest. 

An excitement of delight escaped her 
lips when she saw the tiny room to be hers 
for a month. The daintiness of it, the 
whiteness, the comfort, the prettiness, the— 
ah, but here again’ Eleanor failed to see 
that the charm lay in the order and sim- 
plicity, not in the room itself, nor the furni- 


ture, the color nor the arrangement. - June 
smiled at the girl’s pleasure. 
“I’m so glad you like it. Alice and I 


enameled the walls ourselves—they’re such 
low walls it didn’t require much work—and 
the curtains and dresser cover were pieced 
out of some of our white dresses we'd worn 
out. It’s lots of fun to fix up a beach 
cottage; you can do all sorts of things that 
wouldn’t pass muster in the city. If you 
want anything, just call—I have to help 
mother get dinner.” 

She was gone and Eleanor sat down in 
the little white rocker and thought of her 
own room at home. It was larger, her 
furniture was better, the curtains and spread 
and dresser-scarf were of far more ex- 
pensive material but—she seemed to see 
a multitude of worthless odds and ends 
scattered from door to window, the chairs 
and bed piled with clothing clean and 
soiled, the dresser covered with a mixture of 
toilet articles, hair ribbons, photographs, 
scent bottles, discarded hair ornaments, old 
belt buckles, and pin trays holding every- 
thing and anything except pins. At thought 
of her old room at home she remembered 
the closet which was packed with clothing 
for both winter and summer, crowded to- 
gether without a hook to spare and no hope 
of finding anything for which she might be 
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in need. This closet in her friend's cottage 
was furnished with curtain rods running 
from side to side, upon which were hung 
coat hangers, two dozen at least, just 
ready for the unpacking of her trunk. If 
she had conveniences like this at home 
maybe her closet would not look as it did! 
She learned later that Alice and June had 
fitted the curtain bars themselves with very 
little trouble. 

As the trunk had arrived and was ready 
for unpacking she began to wonder what 
she might wear and to be a little sorry she 
had not taken mother’s advice about certain 
things. Her admiration for Alice and June 
filled her with a desire to wear what they 
wore, and she remembered her one middy 
which her mother had put in regardless of 
the protest that middies were not proper 
when visiting people like the Nortons. She 
got it out, only to discover the lacer gone 
and the cuff ripped nearly to the elbow. 
She threw it down in disgust and picked up 
the dress she had planned to wear the first 
day—a blue swiss, trimmed with embroid- 
ery, low neck, short sleeves and slashed 
skirt. Mrs. Norton was wearing-a one- 
piece calico with cuffs and low-cut collar 
of white muslin, and as the girl compared 
her swiss with her hostess’ calico it looked 
like a party gown—it would never do! 
Oh, why hadn’t she had sense enough to 
remember how, even in the city, the Nor- 
tons dressed plainly, even though Mr. 
Norton was one of the leading business men 
of the town. The: blue swiss was thrown 
aside, across the foot of the bed while waists 
and dressess, skirts and underwear were 
overhauled in a vain attempt to find some- 
thing simple and comfortable, something 
that would fit in with the surroundings. 
Alice called to her from the foot of the 
stairs and there was no choice but the blue 
embroidered swiss. Hurriedly she put it 
on and remembered at the last instant that 
she had forgotten to sew the hooks and eyes 
down the front after the seamstress had 
finished it. Oh, well, there wasn’t time 
now and it would have to be pinned! 
There were difficulties in the way, for the 
soft material refused to be drawn together 
in any such fashion, and pulled out at most 
unexpected places, causing the loss of 
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temper, pricked fingers and shortened time. 
She knew they were waiting dinner for her, 
but the dress must be fastened and her hair 
was a sight—the little curl having refused 
to “‘stay put”! After considerable waste 
of time she discarded the blue swiss for a 
white duck boating suit, which was the 
nearest thing she had to simplicity, and with 
scarcely a look at the array of clothing on 
floor, chair, bed and dresser she ran down 
stairs apologizing for having caused such 
inconvenience the first hour of her visit. 

“It doesn’t make any difference about 
dinner, but it'll make us late for bathing,” 
explained Alice, as she passed the cups. 
**The tide’s coming in now and we shouldn’t 
go into the cold water so soon after a meal. 
If we miss our ducking today it won't mat- 
ter much—we'll get up early tomorrow 
morning. Eleanor, you're too dressed up 
for us in your stiff white togs. I hope you 
brought along plenty of middies; middies 
and sweaters are about the only strict re- 
quirements at the coast.”” 

Eleanor was not at ease. Her hair was 
uncomfortable from hurrying, she knew it 
was unbecoming, her dress skirt was too 
tight owing to having lost some hooks in the 
wash and not having had them replaced, 
and in the Norton’s society she somehow 
felt the loss of the shoe buttons as she had 
not done before. This feeling made her 
nervous, her hands were constantly arrang- 
ing the little curl, smoothing down her skirt, 
straightening her chain or merely moving, 
handling, touching until one was reminded of 
a nervous little sparrow intent on crumbs 
but hopping about alert to danger. There 
was no repose in the girl’s manner, no 
quieting influence to lend charm to her con- 
versation; in fact her mind was so much dis- 
turbed with clothing she could not lend her- 
self to the companionship of her entertainers, 
and this robbed her words of any depth of 
thought, and made her appear shallow and 
even stupid, when she was neither one nor 
the other. While Mrs. Norton was re- 
lating plans for a huckleberry excursion her 
mind was busy wondering what in the world 
she would wear and how she could get 
other clothes from home in time for the 
bon-fire picnic, so that her answers seemed 
indifferent and there was no enthusiasm in 
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Thus did she lose a chance to 


her manner. 
betray the most charming attributes pos- 
sessed by young people—vivacity, eager- 
ness, spirit, enthusiasm. 

After dinner Mrs. Norton sat on the 
front porch while her daughters attended to 


the housework, and Eleanor assisted. 
Several times the younger girl flushed as 
she noticed Alice or June straightening the 
row of glasses she had placed on the side- 
board, or putting the dishes of a kind in 
more orderly piles. She was determined 
that next time she would pay more attention 
and give no excuse of rearrangement. 
Bathing suits were tucked under each 
arm and away went the three, down the 
narrow trail to the bathing house, first hav- 
‘ing assured Mrs. Norton they would not go 
in the water until the tide was high and 
would not stay long on account of company 
expected for the evening. In spite of such 
assurances the wind and water were tempt- 
ing, and not until the little cottage came in 
sight again did they remember the company. 
Several young people were on the porch as 
they drew near, and Eleanor, who had 
expected to wear one of her “evening 
dresses,”” was surprised to find these young 
men and women from the well-to-do 
families clothed as simply and comfortably 
as were the Norton girls. As Alice and 
June showed no signs of changing their 
costume, Eleanor, who was tired, sank into 
a deep-cushioned chair and was quite con- 
tent for once to become a child among 
grown-ups—seen and not heard! She 
wanted to think it over, to adjust her: view- 
point to conditions as she had found them. 
The ocean roared and pounded the 
beach, the moon came up over the trees and 
sent its path of light over the shining waters, 
the pines murmured sleepily, and presently 
Eleanor found herself in her own room at 
home. The laughing, chatting group on 
the porch had vanished and she was at 
home, but how strange! Everything was 
laughing at her, making faces, hideous, 
fantastic faces, jeering and mocking at her 
with scorn and ridicule. Hooks and eyes, 
buttons and bands began to waltz and 
dance about her, hair brushes and combs, 
pin trays and pin cushions, discarded slippers 
and worn-out dresses kept step to the flap- 


ping curtain that was torn loose from the 
roller—she remembered, when in a burst 
of temper because it wouldn’t roll up with 
a spring, she had given it a jerk and it had 
remained as she left it, torn loose and flap- 
ping. Suddenly another sound was heard, 
and everything in the room changed from 
making faces to smiling, and a Mrs. Nor- 
ton, only ten times bigger than her Mrs. 
Norton, came in and waved a rolling-pin, 
like the fairy queen waves a wand, and 
presto—things flew into their places like 
magic, the floor swept itself, the dresser 
cleared itself of everything and wore a new 
expression of order and utility; the closet 
held nothing but the essentials, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the room was 
more beautiful than the one at the cottage 
and more inviting than she would ever have 
dreamed possible. Once more the tune 
changed, the big giant who looked like 
Mrs. Norton melted into a small woman 
and Eleanor opened her eyes to find her 
hostess bending over her chair. 

“Come, waken up, little girl, and go to 
bed—lI forgot how tired you must be! I'll 
take you up and help you undress.” The 
young folks on the porch were singing to 
the strumming music of Harry Clay’s banjo 
and no one noticed the tired child who was 
too sleepy to even say good-night. But 
consternation filled both her own heart and 
that of her hostess when the door of the bed- 
room was opened, revealing the open trunk 
and the muss and litter. of clothing scattered 
in wild confusion, just as she had left it 
when she went down to dinner. She was 
wide awake now with shame at her own 
carelessness, but her hostess tried not to 
betray any surprise, and only assisted in 
putting the room in some kind of order. 

Eleanor was neither shallow nor stupid 
as has been said, and she was learning les- 
sons of importance which she had never 
learned from her busy, thoughtless mother. 

That evening when the company had 
taken leave of the Nortons, the mother 
spoke to her two daughters. ‘“‘You girls 
belong to the Big Sisters, and if I am not 
mistaken, there is a little girl in our house 
tonight who needs two big sisters to look 
after her and teach her some of the things 
that will save her trouble in the future and 
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make it possible for her to enjoy pleasures 
in life that would otherwise be withheld 
from her. Suppose, without her knowing 
it, you girls make Eleanor your little sister 
and help her.” 

““We will, mother,” they promised in a 


¥ 


breath, adding, “‘we will, if she will let us.”” 

And thus it was a new sisterhood was 
formed, Alice and June doing their part 
and Eleanor doing hers and yet remaining 
unconscious of the new relationship which 


had been formed. (To be continued.) 
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THE SURPRISERS SURPRISED 


Marion H. IRons 


HE well-filled treasury—for 
there had been numerous vio- 
let expeditions, each as re- 
munerative as the first one— 
was a source of great pride 
and satisfaction to every mem- 
ber of the club and a con- 
stant theme of conversation. 
The money was spent, and re-spent in many 
ways, “verbally,” and the children’s eyes 
glowed as though they actually possessed 
what they each wished to purchase, as 
they eagerly talked the pro and con of 
getting this or that for the club. 

Miss Ray was not there to advise with 
them, being away on her summer vacation, 
and May keenly felt the responsibility of 
deciding so momentous a question alone, 
and turned to the usually fertile-brained and 
self-assertive Fernella for suggestions; but 
a strangely humble Fernella responded and 
had no advice whatever to offer—only a 
willingness to abide by the decision of the 
other members of the club, which caused 
Phil to look at her in unconcealed amaze- 
ment, while Dick gave vent to a shrill 
whistle of incredulity that made Fernella’s 
cheeks flush with swift anger. 

“*Another whistle like that, and out you 
go until this club meeting is over, young 
man,” said Phil, sternly, rapping for order. 

Dick shot a defiant look at Phil and 
looked ready to argue his right to express 
himself by a whistle, or any other way that 
happened to suit him, and might have tried 
to do so, had not one of the girls, who had 
been busy with paper and pencil, warningly 
held up the result of her work for him to 
look at. It was only a bunch of modest 
violets, but the mere sight of them caused 
Dick to redden and wilt at once, while 
several of the children nudged each other 
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and snickered, as they watched the sudden 
change in his demeanor. 

Bessie, who sat near him, quietly slipped 
her hand into his and gave him a loving 
squeeze, unseen by the others. Dick began 
to think what a loyal, little comrade she had 
always been to him—far better than any of 
the boys—and he felt a wave of shame 
sweep over him at the thoughts of how he 
had always mistreated her and her little 
friends, with his air of superiority. He 
silently vowed fo treat her differently after 
this, and show her what a good brother he 
could be if he really tried once. 

None of these thoughts were apparent, 
however, as he withdrew his hand quickly, 
and looked about in a shame-faced manner, 
to learn if any of the others had observed 
Bessie’s caress, for that would have been 
most mortifying—from Dick’s point of 
view at present. 

A thundering rap at the door startled 
them all, and before its echo had died away, 
Phil’s father and Mr. Duggan entered the 
room and began to talk. 

“Excuse us for interrupting the club 
meeting, Boosters,” said Mr. Berger, ““but 
Mr. Duggan here used to be a prime dec- 
orator and painter, and he has offered to 
paint and decorate the inside of the school 
house for us, free of charge, as a thank- 
offering for being healed, provided the club 
will provide the paint and other things 
needed.” - 

“Hip, hip, hur—” began the excitable 
Dick, but a firm hand over his mouth 
caused a sudden silence, punctured by a 
few giggles and some snickers. “The 
school-board also has a fine surprise for 
you,” continued Mr. Berger, looking at 
Dick with twinkling eyes. ‘“‘We find that 


our coming primary money will pay our 


teacher's wages for two more years, and 
have decided to use the money already on 
hand to enlarge and refurnish the school- 
house, and put in a furnace. If the club 
wants to help out, we can add a few fancy 
touches, and have a schoolhouse that will 
a good club-room and meeting place 
‘or— 

It was not Dick alone this time who in- 
terrupted Mr. Berger, for the whole club 
forgot order and decorum and swarmed 
around the two men, asking eager questions 
and promising every cent they had in the 
treasury towards beautifying the school- 
house. Thus was solved the problem of 
what to do with the club money, to the 
great satisfaction of all. 

The following weeks were a time of 
much delight to the younger children, who 
did not begrudge the long walk to the 
schoolhouse every day that they could be 
spared at home, if only they might have a 
chance to watch the masons and carpenters 
at work. Perhaps this was just as well 
also, for some of the workmen, whose only 
thought had been to rush the work through 
as soon as possible, regardless of how it 
was done, began to take a personal interest, 
as they realized what their work meant to 
the children, who were very generous with 
their words of approval. 

Dick amused the men, with his lordly 
ways, but they all liked shy, sweet Bessie, 
who would give the stones and lumber such 
loving pats, and was once seen holding a 
package of nails against her cheeks. 

Many a man worked more carefully 
after seeing that sight; and if ever love and 
hope and interest formed the foundation and 
cornerstone of any building they certainly 
did of this one, and permeated every stick 
and stone that went into the making of it 
substantial and beautiful in the eyes of the 
children. 

It was a proud day for them when Mr. 
Duggan could begin his work, though he 
promptly banished them for a time after the 
color scheme had been decided upon, after 
many diverse opinions. 

Later came the question of furnishing 
the building, and the school-board wisely 
decided to order adjustable and removable 
seats for the growing children. Keeping in 


tind the fact that grown people would need 
seats also, because this schoolhouse was to 
be the headquarters of all the social gather- 
ings during the week, as well as their meet- 
ings Sunday, they purchased folding chairs 
enough for all, which could be easily stored 
in a large closet off the hall when not in use. 

Especial pains had been taken with 
*““Miss Ray’s part of the room,” and the 
children longed for September to come that 
they might see her look of surprise and 
pleasure when they led her into the school- 
house; for not one word of what they were 


Bessie 


doing had crept into any of the loving 
epistles they had sent her while the work 
was going on, though it was dreadfully hard 
not to even hint at a great surprise for her, 
as more than one of the children confessed 
to each other. 

Mr. Berger’s eyes twinkled as he heard 
them talking, and he looked at a letter he 
had been intending to read to them, then 
returned it to his pocket, saying, “The 
schoolhouse is now ready to use, and | 
think that we ought to have a praise and 
song service here Sunday, as a sort of dedi- 
cation, or house-warming—call it what you 
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like. I know of a good teacher and healer 
we can have with us on that day—”’ 

““Let us wait until Miss Ray can come 
in September,” urged May and some of 
the others, in chorus. 

“That would be much too long to wait, 
and we miss our Sunday meetings so much 
we had better have them begin at once,” 
replied Mr. Berger, so decidedly that the 
children felt hurt, until they remembered 
that Miss Ray could not possibly mean as 
much to him as she did to them, for was 
she not their own dear teacher? 

Fernella’s mother arranged a fine ‘pro- 
gram, and taught them some new songs— 
one a song of welcome. The pieces and 
select readings were studied until the chil- 
dren had them perfectly, though the time 
for study had been very short; and when 
the Sabbath day dawned clear and bright, 
parents and children eagerly wended their 
way to the schoolhouse to meet the new 
teacher and healer. 

The whole neighborhood had arrived, 
and were duly admiring the schoolhouse 
and furniture, when a buggy drove up 
rapidly to the porch and Mr. Berger rushed 
out and seized some lady sitting in the back 
seat, hidden from view by those who sat 
in the front seat. He quickly whisked her 
into the schoolhouse before she could be 
seen by those standing near, or realize 
where she was herself. It was Miss Ray. 

**There—there—has been—some—mis- 
take,” she gasped, staring blankly at the 
new walls, towards which Mr. Berger had 
mischievously faced her. 

At the sound of that voice, gasping 
though it was, an avalanche of loving arms 
and kisses nearly smothered her, as she was 
passed here and there through the crowd of 
delighted children, and finally emerged, 


flushed and breathless, to receive the more 
sedate welcome of their smiling parents. 

Her look of pleasure, when she had re- 
covered enough to notice her surroundings, 
more than repaid the children for their 
empty treasury, and greatly pleased the 
school-board, who had previously beguiled 
her into telling just how she would like to 
have the schoolhouse built and furnished. 

There was not much time for talking, 
however, as the last bell was ringing, and 
every one hurried to a seat, leaving her to 
face them as she usually did at their meet- 
ings. No one knew the effort it was for 
her to conduct the meeting as though she 
had never been absent, though it was much 
easier after Mrs. White handed her the 
program arranged for that morning; but she 
almost broke down when the children looked 
at her with loving eyes and sang their wel- 
come song; and, perhaps, some of the older 
ones wiped their eyes betrayingly. Be that 
as it may, its was a most glorious meeting, 
with never a failure in the whole program, 
and after it was over Mr. McGee invited 
them all to his home for dinner and to spend 
the afternoon, reminding them of the time 
they had come before and brought his 
family such comfort and good cheer. 

They all went, of course, though some 
had to go home first to look after the stock, 
but they all, to a man, returned for the splen- 
did dinner, and spent a blessed afternoon 
tegether, the only cloud being the thought 
that Miss Ray could be with them for so 
short a time, as she was on her way home 
from a distant friend, with whom she had 
spent part of her summer vacation. 

we won't think about that—Sep- 
tember is almost here now,” said May, 
resolutely, and their good-byes, later on, 
were said with smiling faces. 
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HOME DEPAR RTME NT 


Instead of her Montessori articles this month, Mrs. Raab will have an informal 
talk with our home folk and give you all a chance to realize what can be accomplished by 


a busy mother and homekeeper when she is alive to her opportunities. 
only what I have designated as mother and homekeeper, but she is more. 


Mrs. Raab is not 
I think I do not 


betray confidence when | tell you she is also the wife of a minister, and at the present time 
is acting in the capacity of director and organist of the church choir and helping in all ways 


possible to disseminate the living C 
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A PERSONAL WORD FROM MRS. RAAB 


}EAR Readers of Wispom— 
I want to tell you how much 
you have helped me by the 
words of appreciation which 
you have sent me. To show 
you how grateful I am, I 
will tell you a secret. It is 
this: It never occurred to me 
that I could write magazine articles, until 
Mrs. Fillmore wanted me to write for 
Wispom, and when she asked me to write 
a series of Montessori articles, I thought at 
first I could not possibly do it. But she 
urged me to try, and now I’m so glad that 
I did. I am telling you this because some 
of you may feel as I did, may wish you 
could share some of your experiences with 
other mothers, and yet may hesitate to write 
for publication. Remember it will do you 
good to try, and perhaps you have a message 
that will help many others. 

In the months to come I hope to discuss 
several other phases of the Montessori 
teaching, but this month I wish to bring to 
your attention something suggested to me 
by my own experiences, namely, the need of 
great watchfulness on the part of the parents, 
in regard to the “imagination plays” of their 
children. All children love to ‘“‘make- 
believe,” and will often play house by the 
hour, taking turns impersonating papa, 
mamma and the baby, or playing school, 
enacting with great zest the characters of 
teachers and pupils. This is all good, in- 


nocent fun, and may prove a useful object- 
lesson to the parents, for they are sure to 
see their own methods of government re- 
flected in the plays of their children. But 
when the children begin to play that one 
child is sick, another is the doctor and an- 
other the nurse, I think it is unwise for the 
parents to allow this to continue. This kind 
of play becomes especially unwholesome if 
your children play with other children who 
know nothing of the Truth, and who are 
accustomed to hear all the symptoms and 
details of sickness discussed in the family 
circle. Such children will inevitably re- 
produce these wrong thoughts in their play, 
unless they are corrected and shown a better 
way. The imagination is a powerful fac- 
ulty, and wrong mental pictures, if persisted 
in, may produce far more evil fruit than we 
have dreamed of. The old adage applies 
here, ““An ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure.” 

Several years ago, a very dear friend 
of mine who was suffering from a compli- 
cation of difficulties, applied to the Unity 
Society for help. Her improvement was 
very, very slow and she said to me, “I think 
the reason I seem to improve so slowly is 
because of the vivid picture of disease and 
death with which my subconscious mind is 
filled. My father was a frontier Methodist 
preacher, and as he served a large district, 
he was called upon to officiate at a great 
many funerals. It was considered part of 
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my mother’s duty to attend every funeral, 
and as she had no one with whom to leave 
me, she took me along. She little realized 
what a profound impression these sorrowful 
scenes made upon my childish mind. From 
the time I was four years old, my favorite 
amusement was to play that my doll was 
sick, and I took turns playing the role of 
the doctor, nurse and mother. Nearly 
always I played that my dolly died because 
I wanted to have a funeral. I would hunt 
up a box, put my dolly into it, dig a hole 
in the garden and bury her. Then I would 
preach the funeral sermon with many ges- 
tures and a mournful voice. In a day or 
two I would dig up the dolly and play the 
whole thing over again. I was always a 
weak, sickly child, and when I grew to 
womanhood I resolved to study medicine to 
find out what was the matter with me. The 


mental pictures which I received in the 
clinic and the dissecting room only made a 
bad matter worse. Thank God, he has 
now shown me the true way to health! But 
is it any wonder that it takes a long time for 
the Truth to set me free?” 

My friend told me this story long before 
I had any children, but I have never for- 
gotten its lessons. As a result, I have never 
taken either of my children to a funeral nor 
allowed them to play that they or their 
dollies were sick. I consider playing burg- 
lars or robbers equally unwholesome and 


the following story will show how I led : 


my children from these wrong thoughts 
when the need arose. I have related the 
incident exactly as it happened, with the 
hope that it will help other mothers.— 
Florence Pomeroy Raab, Cove Orchard, 
Oregon. 


The Story of Jean Valjean and the Bishop* 


Little Frances and Helen have been play- 
ing out on the walk in front of their home 
for an hour or more, when suddenly they 
rush into their mother’s room, with wide- 
open eyes and cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaims three-year-old 
Helen, “there are really-truly bugglers, 
aren't there? And they get into people’s 
houses and steal things, and sometimes they 
kill people too, don’t they?” 

“Why, what are you talking about, 
child? Whoever put such ideas into your 
head?” 

Frances, who is two years old, tries to 
explain. “You see, mamma, we got tired 
playing by ourselves, and those boys who 
live on the alley called to us, so we went 
around and played with them. We played 
house, and one of the boys played he was a 
burglar and came into our house and took 
things. Then two other boys who were the 
policemen, caught him and took him off to 
a big box they called the jail. And the 
boys told us there really are bad, wicked 
men like that, who steal and sometimes kill 
people, too; and they said we'd better look 
out or they’d come in here and get us. Do 
you think they will, mamma>” 

“IT am sure they will never enter here. 
Now come up close to mamma, and I'll 
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explain to you all about these things.” 
Putting a loving arm around each child, 

she continued: “Helen, what is that little 

verse about God, that we say every night?” 


“God is Love; I have no fear. 
God is Love and always here.” 


““Yes, that is right; and that little verse 
means that God loves us so much that he 
always takes care of us. When we know 
that God is right here, we have nothing to 
be afraid of, have we?” 

“No, I’m not afraid,”’ Frances replies, 
“but there are really-truly burglars, who 
are bad and wicked, aren’t there, mamma?” 

“There are a great many people in this 
world who do not know that God is Love, 
or who never think about him at all, and 
because of this, they do many things that 


‘are very wrong. People who steal are 


called thieves, robbers or burglars, and peo- 
ple who kill are called murderers. But you 
know mamma has told you many times that 
we ought not to call anybody bad and 
wicked, because they are all God’s children, 
and deep down in their hearts the good lies 
hidden. If everybody loved them and tried 
to help them as Jesus did, they would soon 


*Adapted form “Les Miserables,” Book II, by 
Victor Hugo. 
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begin to show the good that is in them. If 
you would like to have me, I'll tell you a 
beautiful story that will show how we all 
can help people who do these wrong things. 
But first I want to ask you something. 

“Do you think it was right for you to 
go and play with those boys without asking 
mother’s consent?” 

The downcast eyes and penitent faces 
answer plainer than words could do. 
Mamma continues: 

“‘And do you think ‘playing burglar’ is a 
nice game? You remember, we never play 
that our dollies are sick or naughty, because 
we want to keep our minds full of good, 
loving thoughts. You don’t want to play 
that you are doing something wrong, so if 
the other children ask you again to ‘play 
burglar,’ you just tell them that you don’t 
think that is a nice game, will you?” 

The children willingly promise. 

“All right, my darlings, mamma knows 
she can trust you. Now let’s have the story: 

“*A long time ago there lived in France 
a man named Jean Valjean. He lived 
with his sister; she had seven little children 
and her husband was dead. Jean worked 
very hard to get food and clothing for all 
those little ones. He was very strong, so 
whenever he could get work they got along 
fairly well. But one winter there came a 
time when he could not find any work to do. 
He almost starved himself in order to let 
the children have what little food there was; 
but soon that was all gone. Day after day 
Jean tramped the streets, looking in vain for 
work. en Sunday came, he was tired 
and discouraged, but he could not bear to 
stay at home because the little children 
cried so much and begged so piteously for 
something to eat. Jean went out on the 
streets again and wandered about aimlessly. 
Just as it began to grow dark, he passed a 
baker’s shop, and a desperate thought 
entered his mind. ‘I will not go home with- 
out some food for those poor children; I 
will steal some bread.’ He glanced up and 
down the street. There was no one in 
sight. Quick as a flash, he smashed the 
window pane with his huge fist, snatched 
a big loaf of bread and ran down the street. 
But the baker himself lived over the shop 
and heard the noise. He rushed down the 
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stairs just in time to see Jean disappear 
around the next corner. The baker ran 
after him, and soon caught him. Poor 
Jean was arrested and taken to jail. A 
few days later he was sent to the worst kind 
of a prison to remain for five years. He 
felt that this was a very unjust punishment, 
and his mind was full of bitter, wicked 
Time after time he tried to 
escape from the prison and several times 
he succeeded, but was always recaptured 
and taken back to serve a long term. A\l- 
together he stayed in that dreadful place 
nineteen years. 

“*At last he was set free. But he had 
allowed the bad thoughts to remain in his 
mind so long, that his face had grown very 
hard and fierce. Little children were afraid 
of him and his own sister would hardly have 
known him. The day on which he was set 
free he walked thirty-six miles, and when 
night came he felt very hungry and weary. 
He had saved a little money by doing extra 
work in the prison, so he went to a hotel and 
asked for food and lodging. But the hotel- 
keeper found out that Jean had just come 
from prison and was considered a danger- 
ous man. So he said to him roughly, ‘I 
know who you are. Be gone!’ 

“*Foot-sore and heart-sick, the poor fel- 
low went from one hotel to another, but 
always received the same kind of treat- 
ment. Then he went from house to house, 
begging for something to eat, and permis- 
sion to sleep on the hay in the barn. But 
no one would let him stay, until at last he 
came to the home of the Bishop. 

“The Bishop was a kind, good man, 
who loved everybody and tried to live just 
like Jesus Christ. He welcomed Jean 
cordially, and although Jean told him 
frankly who he was, the Bishop insisted 
upon giving him a silver plate at his own 
table. After supper the woman prepared 
a clean, white bed for him, in the room next 
to the Bishop’s. Jean threw himself 
wearily upon the bed, not even stopping to 
take off his clothes. 

“Shortly before daylight, he awoke, 
surprised to find himself in such a good bed. 
But he soon forgot the Bishop’s kindness and 
let the dark thoughts come back again: 
What was the use of trying to be honest in 
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a world where nearly everybody hated a 
man from prison and would not even give 
him food and lodging when he offered to 
pay for it? He thought of the Bishop’s 
silver plates and how much they would 
bring if sold in the city. Quickly he arose, 
took off his shoes, tiptoed into the next room 
and went straight to the cupboard where he 


had seen one of the women put the plates. _ 


He found them without any trouble, put 
them into a cloth bag he carried and went 
to his own room. There he picked up his 
knapsack, his cap and his shoes and stole 
noislessly out of the front door, which was 
never locked. He crossed the garden, 
jumped over the wall, and made his escape. 

“At breakfast time the next morning, one 
of the women discovered that the silver 
plates were gone and that Jean Valjean had 
disappeared. She exclaimed to the Bishop, 
“The wicked fellow! He has stolen our 
silver!’ 

“The Bishop answered quietly, ‘But did 
that silver really belong to us? I have felt 
for a long time that I ought to give it to 
the poor. This man was evidently very 
poor; he is welcome to it.’ 

“*Just as the Bishop and his sister were 
leaving the breakfast table, four men ap- 
peared at the front door. Three of them 
were policemen; the fourth was Jean Val- 
jean. The Bishop told them to come in 
and went forward to meet them. Without 
waiting for the policemen to make any ex- 
planation, he said to Jean Valjean, ‘I am 
glad to see you again, my friend. I think 
you forgot to take the silver candlesticks 
with you. I gave them to you as well as 
the plates.’ 

“*Jean Valjean was so astonished at these 
words, he could not speak. One of the 
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policemen said, ‘We met this man and he 
seemed to be running away. When we 
found that he had this silver, we thought 
he had stolen it, so we brought him back 
here.” 

““*T see,” said the Bishop, ‘but it is all 
a mistake.” 

“**Then I suppose we can let him go,” 
said the policemen. 

“* “Certainly,” replied the Bishop. Then 
turning to Jean Valjean he said, ‘My 
friend, before you go away, here are your 
candlesticks; take them.’ 

“The Bishop handed the candlesticks to 
Jean Valjean, who was trembling so vio- 
lently he could scarcely stand up. Then 
he sent the policemen away and spoke to 
Jean in a low voice. ‘Never forget that 
you have promised me to use this silver to 
become an honest man.” 

‘Jean did not answer, for he could not 
remember having made such a promise. 
The Bishop continued very earnestly: ‘Jean 
Valjean, my brother, you belong no longer ~ 
to evil but to good. I withdraw your soul 
from all dark thoughts and I give it to God, 
your loving Father.’ 

_ “All that day Jean Valjean wandered 
about in the woods near that town, as if he 
were in a dream. He thought of his whole 
past life and began to realize where his 
wicked thoughts had led him. At last he 
exclaimed, “What a wretch I am!’ and 
burst into tears. All that night he was 
very, very unhappy, but toward morning 
he found peace. At sunrise he was seen 
kneeling on the Bishop’s doorstep in an 
attitude of prayer. From that time on, he 


lived the most beautiful, unselfish life that 
you can imagine.” 
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THE MONTH’S KEY-NOTE 
The Wees 


Loving Good now brings to me 
Thoughts that make me glad and free. 


The Youth 


I am the offspring of Divine Mind, and 
therefore possess ai! capability. 


The Home 


Dear Reader: 


When you find a pink blank pasted on this page, you will know 
that it is time for you to renew your subscription. 

I want to visit you every month, for I have many good things 
in store for you, but of course | cannot come if you do not send my 
traveling expenses. Please let me hear from you just as soon as you 
receive the notice. 

Yours in Love and Truth, 


WISDOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘SIR SMILE-UPS’ TRAVELS 


By TippLe DE WINKs 


Ox 


Said Smile-Ups, ‘tis warm, there is many a one 
Who won't like the heat, and won’t like the sun; 
They'll scold at the trees and cry in the shade— 
There's never a spot to please that is made. 
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And so II] away on my travels this morn, 

To make people say, “I’m glad I was born;” 

I'll hie me o’er meadow and mountain and moor. 
I'll smile and I'll smile at the rich and the poor, 
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Ji Smile Ups 
he Ssek 


I'll stir up the sick in those houses so high, 

I'll make them so joyous their worries will fly; 

So not minding an ache and forgetting their pain, 
Will call to the nurse, ““There’s Sir Smile-Ups again.”’ 
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The doctor may scold and the nurse be afraid, 

But I'll smile all the same from my place in the shade. 
“A fever!’ they cry when he talks about smiles; 
"Twere better than groaning of livers and biles! 
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And then | will creep round the doctor, you see; 
Until he will grin as sure as can be! 

patient is better!"’ he'll say with a gasp; 
And Smile-Ups will smile, for the crisis is past! 
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